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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
LOS ANGELES. 

BY M. C. BETTINGER. 

In the fall of 1885, the writer arrived in Los Angeles, and soon 
after called upon the Superintendent of Schools. The Superin- 
tendent at that time was Wm. M. Freisner, who had just entered 
upon his duties, having been called from Iowa to take the position. 
He served for eight years, which, I believe, was the longest term 
of all superintendents to that date, and has been surpassed only 
once since, that instance being the superintendency of James A. 
Foshay. Mr. Guinn told you, in his paper, that the educational 
affairs of the city had been taken from the City Council, and 
placed in charge of a separate body, known as the Board of Educa- 
tion. At the beginning of this period of twenty-five years with 
which this paper deals, the Board of Education consisted of five 
members. Two of these were Dr. Jos. Kurtz and C. H. Earle, both 
of whom are still in the city, the others seem to have dropped 
out of sight. The superintendent's office was then located in the 
old Central School building, which stood where the Court House 
now is located. The building was moved, at such expense as to 
bankrupt the contractor, to a site on California Street, adjoining 
the Los Angeles High School, where it now stands, and is doing 
service as the California Street School. 

To make clearest the wonderful growth of Los Angeles and 
the expansion of the school department, it may be well to give 
some comparative figures, showing the department at the beginning 
of these twenty-five years, as compared with this present year of 
1909-10. 

At the first teachers' meeting which the writer attended, there 
were present 48 people. The record shows that the number of 
teachers at the beginning of the year 1885-6 was 67. At the end 
of the present year, there will be employed in the department 
somewhat more than 1300. This shows a gain of very nearly 50 
teachers per year for the twenty-five years. 

NUMBER OF TEACHERS BY YEARS. 

1884-85 , 67 

1885-86 75 

1886-87 85 
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1887-88 125 

1888-89 1 5 1 

1889-90 162 

1890-91 181 

1891-92 212 

1892-93 249 

1893-94 252 

1894-95 - 290 

1895-96 377 

1896-97 428 

1897-98 468 

1898-99 584 

1899-1900 501 

1900-01 _ 520 

1901-02 573 

1902-03 629 

1903-04 719 

1904-05 787 

1905-06 865 

1906-07 1020 

1907-08 1081 

1908-09 1120 

1909-10 1306 

At the beginning of this period, the superintendent was the whole 
office force. The following year, he was assisted by a clerk, on 
part time. Miss Adele Nichols, who is now the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. S. Young, manager of the Hollenbeck Home, was substitute 
teacher and Superintendent's Clerk. The arrangement was that, 
whenever she was not needed for substitute work in the schools, 
she would act as clerk to the superintendent. A member of the 
board acted as secretary to the board. At the present time, the 
office force consists of superintendent and three assistant superin- 
tendents, secretary of the board, auditor and three assistants, two 
superintendent's clerks and one telephone operator, a director of 
compulsory education with three truant officers, making a total 
of twenty people. This is an increase of nineteen people in twenty- 
five years, coming very close to one person a year. In addition to 
this there are, in the manual part of the work, a foreman of build- 
ings with two assistants, and supply clerk with two assistants; 
in all bringing the total to an even gain of 24 people for the twenty- 
five years. 

The process of the payment of salaries was very simple, twenty- 
five years ago. At the end of a school month, the pupils were dis- 
missed at noon on Friday, and the teachers assembled for a general 
teachers' meeting. At the close of this meeting, each teacher was 
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handed a little paper sack which contained her salary for the month 
which ended with that day. Under the present system a time 
sheet is sent in by the principal of each building, on Friday, the 
end of the school month, to the Auditor. The Auditor and his 
assistants work upon the time report, and get warrants to the 
County Superintendent of Schools within a week's time. One 
week from the end of the school month, each teacher may get her 
warrant from the County Superintendent of Schools, which she 
takes to the County Auditor for his approval, and afterwards to 
the County Treasurer for her cash. 

At the beginning of the period covered by this paper, there 
was only one special subject in the course of study of the city 
schools. That one subject was drawing, with Mrs. C. P. Brad- 
field as the special teacher in charge of it. Drawing had been 
taught in a desultory way, since early in the '70s; but in 1880, 
Mrs. Bradfield was engaged to supervise the work, and she put 
in a set of drawing books of her own authorship. This system 
of drawing, like so many other phases of the school work in the 
past, and, to some extent, in the present, began at the wrong end 
of the subject. It was worked out from the adult mental level, 
instead of from the children's level of life. It has given way now 
to another system, which is founded on nature, and meets the 
needs of the children. 

During the quarter of a century, and keeping pace with public 
opinion as to the so-called special subjects, others have been in- 
tioduced into the system from time to time, until now we have, 
besides drawing, music, domestic science, — including cookery and 
sewing, — wood sloyd, primary manual arts, health and development, 
physical training and hygiene and kindergarten, although the 
kindergarten is only in a limited sense a special subject. Altogether 
the special work employs twenty people, and there are indications 
that demands will be made upon the Board of Education for in- 
crease in the number of teachers employed in some of these different 
special fields./ 

The order of the appearance of these special subjects in the school 
system is as follows : 

1881— Drawing, J. M. Guinn, Supt. 

1889— Kindergarten, W. M. Freisner, Supt. 

1890 — Physical training and hygiene, W. M. Friesner. Abandoned 

1901. 
1895 — Music, James A. Forshay, Supt. 
1896— Sloyd, James A. Foshay, Supt. 
1899 — Cooking, James A. Foshay, Supt. 
1899 — Sewing, James A. Foshay, Supt. 
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1900 — Primary manual arts, James A. Forshay. 

1907— Health and development, Dr. E. C. Moore, Supt. 

1909 — Physical training and hygiene, Dr. E. C. Moore. 

1895 — Commercial Dept, High School, James A. Foshay, Supt. 

1904 — Poly. High School built, James A. Foshay, Supt. 

1873— High School established, Dr. Wm. C. Lucky, Supt. 

The Superintendents of the schools for the quarter of a century, 
with their length of term, have been as follows : Between the close 
of the period covered by the paper of a month ago, and the begin- 
ning of the era covered by this paper, — a period of two years, — 
Mr. L. D. Smith was Superintendent. He died while in office. 
Mr. Wm. M. Friesner, as has been before stated, became Superin- 
tendent the same year that the writer entered the school system. 
Mr. Freisner served eight years; LeRoy D. Brown, one year; P. 
W. Search, one year; James A. Foshay, 11 years; E. C. Moore, 4 
years. 

By far the most significant, as well as the most effective for 
good, of all the changes that have taken place in the organization 
of the school system, is that which has occurred in the personnel 
and organization of our boards of education. As has been stated 
at the beginning of this period, the Board consisted of five mem- 
bers. I believe that also was the number of wards in the city. 
In 1889, when the new charter went into effect, the membership 
of the Board was increased to nine, corresponding to the number 
of wards. However, it may have been with the integrity of the 
Boards preceding this day, I cannot speak, for there seems to have 
been no disturbance or agitation of any kind, upon which to base 
a record; but with the enlargement of the Board bad practices 
seemed to come in, and from that date, personal favor, partisan 
bias, and general dishonesty of practice seemed to dominate the 
affairs of the Boards of Education. This condition continued until 
it came to open bribery and blackmail, and then an upheaval. 
Greatly to the credit of some of the school people, and many of the 
citizens of Los Angeles, this corrupt state of affairs did not con- 
tinue very long. 

There was an investigation in 1897, which resulted in the rele- 
gation to obscurity of some members of the Board of Education 
and some officials, and the banishment from the city of one mem- 
ber of the Board. This clearing of the atmosphere resulted in a 
movement that gave us eventually a change in the charter, which 
provided for a Board of Education composed of seven members 
elected at large, instead of nine elected by wards. At the call of 
the municipal league, 100 citizens came together and selected seven 
of the most prominent and busiest men of the city. These were 
placed before the political parties for endorsement, and were largely 
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endorsed, although refused endorsement by one of the political 
conventions. They were elected with large majorities, and in the 
two elections of Boards of Education since, these majorities have 
been maintained to such an extent that there is no mistake about 
what the people of Los Angeles want, in the personnel of a Board 
of Education. We have a non-partisan Board of Education, in 
fact as well as in name; and we are getting toward the next step 
in the development, that is, toward what is better than non-partisan, 
— a non-personal administration of public school affairs. 

The development of educational views and practice in the de- 
partment, for these twenty-five years has been principally a transition 
from the factory notion of uniformity, to the humane notion of in- 
dividuality. Our school system, in its last analysis, is a sort of 
composite formation, made up of two main elements, viz., mediaeval- 
monastery and nineteenth-century-factory. The struggle for the 
last fifty years and especially the last twenty-five years, has been 
to break away from the conventional and stereotyped uniformity that 
resulted from this composite structure. The conflict has been on 
between this uniformity on the one hand and the individuality on 
the other. The uniformity idea is the idea that aims to bring all 
matters in the schools, teaching and management alike, to the highest 
possible degree of uniformity of procedure, so that every day shall 
go off as nearly as possible the same as every other day, and every 
child in every school be dealt with as nearly as possible in the same 
way in which every other child is dealt. 

On the other hand, the individuality idea aims to get down into 
the mass of the children, and find the individual, to give him the 
recognition and treatment of the individual just as far as possible, 
so that he will be differentiated from all the other children as 
far as possible, according to his own characteristics and peculiari- 
ties. Sometimes, in the last quarter of a century, one of these ideas 
has had the ascendency and sometimes the other. But the human 
idea of individuality has gained, on the whole, and is holding the 
field very well at the present time. 

The struggle between these two ideas became acute in the latter 
part of Mr. Friesner's administration, in the early '90s, in an effort 
to modify the rigid written examinations that were being held 
in the schools at that time. So much like a factory had these 
schools become, that a teacher's efficiency and the pupil's advance- 
ment in the work had come to be determined exclusively by written 
examinations. Ten questions would be prepared by some one and 
placed before the children to answer at the end of the term or 
the end of a year. All other considerations by which a teacher 
could determine whether a pupil was strong enough to go on and 
do advanced work or not, passed for nothing, and all the other 
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questions that might have been asked, about which those who failed 
on the ten might have known a great deal, passed for nothing, 
because uniformity demanded that all must stand or fall on those 
ten questions. Under these examinations, a pupil who succeeded 
in getting marked 65%, was strong enough to go on in advanced 
work, while one who reached only 64^4% was so weak that he 
had to go back and come up over the course for another half year 
or year, as the case might be. The best thought of the teachers 
was devoted to perfecting these examinations, rather than instruct- 
ing the children, and it became worked out to a nicety, just what 
percentage of her pupils a teacher should promote. If a teacher 
promoted more than this prescribed proportion, she was suspected 
of being dishonest. If she promoted fewer, she was accused of 
being incompetent. The attack was made on this rigid, factory- 
like uniformity of procedure as evidenced in these examinations, 
and the conflict has gone on until, at the present time, we do not 
have any stated examinations. The children are promoted on the 
judgment of the teacher and principal, — a judgment that is made 
up from daily contact with the pupil, and observation of his work 
in class-room and about the school premises. The only question 
asked now is, "Has he the strength to do the advanced work?" 

Besides this general recognition of the individual by releasing 
the pupils from the tyranny of these examinations, there have been 
created special classes for taking care of different types of pupils. 
In the progress of affairs in this direction, toward the better recog- 
nition of the individual, it has come to be seen plainly that our 
course of study and our grade system of teaching were adapted to 
only one type of child. They met the needs of only one type, and 
the other types of children, — good types, fit types to be in school, — 
have been simply sacrificed. Special classes have been created, to 
take care of these other types of children whose needs the grade 
system does not meet. These special classes are ungraded rooms 
and special ungraded rooms, or truant schools. The theory behind 
these special classes, is that if education is good for the State, 
the State ought to give a fair chance to all types of children. It has 
no right to have a course of study and a system of teaching that 
blocks the passage for certain types of children. That is what 
our courses of study and our grade system have done in the past 
and are doing yet to some extent. We are trying to take care of 
these uncared for types of children by the special classes. 

The manual work in the grades, that is, sloyd, cardboard con- 
struction, etc., and the shop work of the Polytechnic High School, 
are another provision in the same line, to take care of or provide 
education for these other types of children who are not adapted 
to the regulation course of study as it has been in the past. 
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At one time, the progress of school affairs, from the factory 
idea of uniformity, to the human idea of care of the individual, 
was badly interrupted. The interruption came in the form of 
precipitate action on the part of the Superintendent. This occurred 
during the year of the superintendency of P. W. Search, 1894-5. 
Mr. Search simply went ahead too fast. He had not yet learned 
the lesson that a leader cannot go ahead faster than his people 
will follow. In more recent years, the school leaders seem to 
have learned this lesson well. 

Our Ex-Assistant Superintendent Frank F. Bunker, now Super- 
intendent in Berkeley, has given us a good illustration of the leader 
who knows that he cannot lead unless the people will follow. 
Before putting his new course of study and gradation into effect, 
he not only instructed his corps of teachers, and explained fully 
his measures to his Board of Education, but he also held mass 
meetings throughout the city, and explained to the people them- 
selves what he intended to do, and why it was to be done. Similarly, 
in the southern states of this country, the same thing has been done. 
The same south that has been lagging in educational matters shows 
signs now of forging to the front, and in a large measure because 
the leaders there have adopted the plan of explaining to the people 
at large. The managers of the educational funds, — Peabody funds 
and others, — nowadays before putting any idea or change into 
effect in the district which their fund covers, hold a campaign week. 
They begin the week with sermons from the pulpits of all the 
churches in the district, and on Monday they start out an itinerary 
of speakers who speak throughout the week everywhere that they 
can get an audience, explaining what is to be done, and why. 
At the end of the week, public opinion has been created, and the 
people are ready to co-operate with the educational leaders. It 
does not take thirty years to get the new idea lodged with the 
people, as it used to take in Massachusetts, in the early days of 
public school affairs. Mr. Search neglected not only to fully post 
his corps of teachers, but failed entirely to prepare the public for 
what was coming. The consequence was widespread misunder- 
standing, and, as is always the case following misunderstanding, 
most vigorous misrepresentation, and then almost turbulent re- 
action and precipitate stampede from his leadership. His idea was 
simply to devise a system which would meet the needs of all types 
of children, instead of handling them in a job-lot way, on the 
factory notion of uniformity. His failure gave a serious setback for 
the time to the progress of the movement towards better care of 
the individual; but gradually Los Angeles has recovered, and is 
now moving steadily in that idrection, in step with the whole country, 
as is evidenced by the manual work in the school system, by the 
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special subjects, drawing, music, etc., by the ungraded room and 
special classes, by the irregular promotions, and by the general 
mental attitude of the department. As far as the writer is con- 
cerned, he wishes that he may be able to hold out and work toward 
this end, until the day shall come when there shall be study of text 
books only half a day, and industrial training in all good lines 
during the other half of the day ; and both the study of text books' 
and the industrial training shall be so flexible that every type of 
child will get the schooling that meets his needs, and in that way 
be given a fair chance alongside of every other type of child. This 
adjustment of school work is certainly coming, and California ought 
to be the first State leading off in that direction. 

Another phase of school work which has undergone a very marked 
change in a quarter of a century, in fact, a complete, right-about 
change, is that which has to do with the place of play in the schools. 
At the beginning of the writer's connection with the Los Angeles 
schools, play was frowned upon. The sentiment had hold of the 
school teachers and officials that' the children did not come to school 
to play, they came to study books, and accordingly the effort was 
made to suppress play as much as possible. The writer has known 
schools in which there was a rule that there should be no running 
on the school yard. The child who yielded to the impulse of 
nature, and ran a few steps, would get his running members treated 
with a rattan. That was the attitude of the teachers and officials. 
On the other hand, the same idea had possession of the parents. 
Three most worthy matronly women once called upon the writer, 
when he was a principal not very far from this building, and stated 
to him that they had been sent by the community to ask why 
the children could not be kept quiet on the school yard. "Why," 
said they, "we can hear your children three blocks away !" It may 
be stated, somewhat parenthetically, that the community was stiller 
then than it is now. There were no trolley rattles, automobile 
toots, or noises of manufacturing establishments. "Why can't your 
children," the ladies continued, "stand about on the school yard 
and talk to one another in a genteel way, just as they do at Spring 
Street School?" Spring Street School, by the way, has passed out 
of existence, so there is no danger of. casting any slur upon its 
name. Its place is now occupied by Mercantile Place. At that 
time, however, it was not thought to be a slur, but rather a most 
creditable reputation that a school had no play on its premises. 
There is evidence of the folly of this idea in Los Angeles yet to 
be found in some of our school buildings, which are built upon 
just enough ground to hold the building. It is not as bad in Los 
Angeles in that respect as in many older cities, and be it said to 
the great credit of our non-partisan Boards of Education that many 
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of these monuments of folly have been improved in recent years 
by the addition of ground about the premises, so that children have 
some measure of a chance to play while at school. 

The change in the attitude toward play has come largely within 
the last ten years, and the change has been a complete right-about- 
face. Educators have come to understand the great value of play as 
an educational factor. They have come to understand that play 
has as much to do with the character-building side of education as 
has their text-book study in the schools, and further, that the play 
of the children of our cities must be looked after, or else the citizen- 
ship of our cities is going to be a menace to our government. Good 
citizenship is made through the right kind of play, more than 
through anything else. We have now in Los Angeles, besides the 
public playgrounds, financed and managed by the City Council, 
six public school playgrounds which are kept open every afternoon 
until dark, and half day on Saturday, in charge of a competent, 
paid supervisor. In the summer vacations, the playground commisr 
sion takes charge of some of these school yards, and pays the salary 
of the Supervisor. This phase of our school affairs should go on 
also, until every school yard of any size in the city is equipped with 
proper apparatus, and kept open during daylight. That includes 
Sundays, under certain restrictions. Children prefer school play- 
grounds to the public playgrounds, because of the animal instinct 
which tends to make them go back to the old places of rendezvous. 
The parents prefer the school playgrounds to the public playgrounds, 
because the children are nearer home. The city cannot spend any 
money unwisely in equipping and keeping open these school play- 
grounds as the most potent factor in the work of making citizenship. 



